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"No doubt; but then, again, I have come to perceive that
the choice between one man and another, among the English
people, signifies less than I used formerly to think it did.
Take a section of society, cut it through from top to bottom,
and examine the composition of the successive layers. They
are much alike throughout the scale. The opinions, all
based upon the same social instincts: never upon a clear or
enlightened perception of general interests. Every particular
class pursuing its own, the result is, a universal struggle for
the advantages accruing from party supremacy. The English
mind is much of one pattern, take whatsoever class you will.
The tsame favourite prejudices, amiable and otherwise; the
same antipathies, coupled with ill-regulated, though bene-
volent efforts to eradicate human evils, are well nigh uni-
versal : modified, naturally, by instruction, among the highly
educated few; but they hardly affect the course of out-of-
doors sentiment. I believe, therefore, that the actual
composition of Parliament represents with tolerable fidelity
the British people. And it will never be better than it is,
for a House of Commons cannot afford to "be above its own
constituencies, in intelligence, knowledge, or patriotism."

Thus would the Historian give expression to the views
which time, experience, and reflection, led him to entertain
as years rolled over his head. Wise and instructive as was
his talk, it could not fail to be tinged with a certain sombre
cast of thought, because, along with experience, had come
also the dissipation of some early illusions, to part with
which caused to G-rote undissembled regret. Among these,
one of the foremost was, the belief in the policy of making
further concessions towards the Irish. Few ever laboured
more strenuously to enforce an indulgent course upon the
Government, on all matters bearing upon the sister kingdom,,
than the " member for London/7 in bygone days. Yet he
would own, not, however, without a mournful tone and
manner, in 1870, that " I have arrived at the conviction that
it will never be possible to govern Ireland otherwise than
as a conquered country."ciously to his generous communi-
